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Introduction

the universities, all foreshadowed that stratum of society neither limited
by the highly specialised code of the feudal magnate nor like the peasants
practically tied to the soil on which they grew. They might be wealthy,
they might be travelled. Expanding commerce, expanding administration,
expanding learning brought them in touch with all the new ideas there
were, and made them more supple and more original in their outlook on
life. A mentality of business and efficiency was diffused among them,
whether they came from minor gentry, from commerce, or from handicrafts.
If in England they were to shew the greatest sense of common interest,
in all the West they existed in more exclusive groups; and they were to
bring a matter-of-fact sobriety, a political moderation, and an instinct to
appreciate and use the realities of life, into European civilisation. This,
however, was to come. In the thirteenth century one can only say that
they were beginning to be freed from the inherited conventions of the
reigning feudal and ecclesiastical framework of society. They were given
a neatly-plotted place in it by its theory, but they were not of it, and in
spite of theory they were, in a way, to pervade eventually all its parts, and
perhaps already to corrode its ideals. A sardonic, practical, yet sentimental
and poetic, bourgeois literature begins to appear (in France) in the
thirteenth century, just as a homely, realistic grotesque peers out from the
foliated capitals and under the misericords of Gothic churches. The interest
in the personalities and daily habits of men which meets us in Gerald of
Wales, in Matthew Paris, and in Fra Salimbene, the personal vagaries
of thought of so many half-heretical clerks, and the taste for an almost
scientific observation of nature which appears in scattered scholars and
finds a temporary apogee in Frederick II and Roger Bacon, all portend,
though from afar, a new age; and before that murky, long-delaying dawn
the gorgeous starlit sky of the Middle Ages was to lose its lustre.

These beginnings, however, were but a small part of the background of
great events. The thirteenth century began with the sudden paralysis of
the Empire, and the triumphant pontificate of Innocent III. Its early years
saw the dissolution of the great Angevin dominion, and the unawaited
bridling of the English kingship. The weak French monarchy suddenly
took a leading place in Europe. The capture of Constantinople abased the
preeminence of the Levant. The Christians of Spain finally gained the
upper hand at Las Navas de Tolosa. The Papacy then puts out its strength:
the Albigensian heresy goes down before it; its henchmen the Friars
permeate all the activities of the West; it begins once more its duel with
the obsolescent Empire strangely championed by a pioneer of intellectual
revolt and innovation in Frederick II. The Empire falls; Germany and